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griffin, from the palace of Darius at 
Persepolis. 

In sculptures unearthed in Assyria 
.and said to be nearly six thousand years 
old there are examples both of conven- 
tional forms and of an approach to 
realism, indeed, a realism surprising for 
so early an era. In ancient and modern 
times the tendency toward the conven- 
tional or symbolic has been strong in 
architectural use of animal figures. The 
winged lion over the entrance of the 
Ducal Palace in Venice is one of the 
many winged beasts to be found in tem- 
ples and palaces and churches of ancient 
and medieval times. The lion has al- 
ways been an especial favorite for deco- 
rative use. At the present time the 
liomes of many rich Americans give 
proof of the continued popularity of this 
lord of the forest for such a purpose, 
while in public parks bronze or marble 
portrayals of beasts of this magnificent 
family are often met. 

An interesting contrast is often pre- 
sented between the work of animal sculp- 
tors of to-day and the figures repre- 
senting animal forms which are found 
-among the ruins of ancient civilizations. 
Nearly all primitive races have made 
attempts at representation of animals 
and such crude sculptures often had re- 
lation to tribal connection or religious 
belief. In Mexico and Peru, just as in 
Egypt and Assyria, the works of art and 
architecture which the archeologists 
bring to light contain many examples 
of conventionalized animal forms. The 
burial customs of these people sometimes 
afforded the occasion for carvings of this 
character and the tombs have preserved 
for later generations and other races 
the evidences of the skill of artists long 
dead and forgotten. Animals were often 
taken as totems by the American In- 
dians and carvings made of them like 
those of the totem poles of Alaska In- 
dians. Among the Greeks animals were 
frequentty associated with mythology. 
Thus in the temple of the Didymaean 
Apollo near Miletus were griffins figur- 
ing as protectors of Apollo. Of course 
these sculptured animals were as unlike 
anything real, as the winged Cupids 



from the Forum of Trajan, the lower 
portion of whose bodies vanished into 
acanthus scrolls. Many winged bulls are 
found in ancient sculpture, and an As- 
syrian example exists of a bull with 
wings and a human head. As the Ori- 
ental sculpture was intended as a means 
to symbolize ideas or facts rather than 
as a literal interpretation of nature con- 
ventional instead of realistic forms were 
usually presented. The example is a 
strange instance of both the realistic and 
the impossible, the body and legs being 
quite true to life while the head and 
wings represent the acme of absurdity. 
In the time of the Greeks the frequent 
. sculpture of the horse in connection with 
the human figure brought about a com- 
paratively close approach to realism in 
the case of this animal, and in more 
modern periods the horse has been a 
subject for the study of the sculptor on 
account of the demand for equestrian 
statues in honor of military heroes. 
Animal figures, especially the horse, 
often had place in groups like those of 
the Parthenon in ancient times, but 
they were merely parts of the compo- 
sition, accessories to the human figures, 
as it were. The idea of taking the ani- 
mals themselves as subjects of ambitious 
works of sculpture and devoting the same 
intelligent study to them as to sculpture 
of the human figure is one, generally 
speaking, of recent origin. 
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On the following pages are given, 
through the courtesy of the Metropol- 
itan Museum, reproductions of six of 
the twenty-nine paintings in the J. Pier- 
pont Morgan collection brought to this 
country from Mr. Morgan's London 
home late last autumn. Since January 
this group has been on exhibition in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art where, 
through the generosity of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan, Jr., it will continue to be on 
view. These paintings form but a small 
section of Mr. Morgan's invaluable col- 
lection, which is to be shown in the new 
wing of the Metropolitan Museum in its 
entirety early in the coming year. 
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